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ABSTPACT 

This docusent discusses recossendations of a 
workshop* sesinar concerning undergraduate and graduate teacher 
education prograas* prograis for those with degrees froi outside the 
0«S«« and teacher certification for bilingual teaching in Illinois. 
Three general adsinistrative recoiiendations are lade that are 
applicable to undergraduate and graduate prograis* and three 
recosiendations are directed to colleges and universities that have 
bilingual programs in the planning and ispleientation st^-^es. A 
general forsat is suggested for undergraduate bilingual teacher 
preparation prograis* and areas to be covered in graduate prograns 
such as language proficiency* linguistics* and culture are 
reeoiiended. Seven recoiiendations are lade concerning the 
preparation of those vith degrees froi outside the U.S. Finally* 
three recoiiendations are lade concerning requireients for teacher 
certification for bilingual teachers. A copy of Public Act 78*727* an 
overview of bilingual education today* a list of workshop-seiinar 
participants* a list of requireients for a suggested standard of 
bilingual/cross-cultural teacher education preparation* and 
guidelines for the preparation and certification of teachers of 
bilingual-bicultural education in the U.S. are appended. <PD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The State of Illinois faces problems in bi- 
lingual education that are similar to those found in 
several other states, with two differences. The size 
of the Latino community in Chicago is significantly 
larger than most other cities, and the State of 
Illinois has mandated through the passage of Public 
Act 78-727 that on or before JUly 1, 1976, bilingual 
education will be required of any school district in 
Illinois with more than 20 pupils in need of such 
services. ^ The State of Illinois has gained re- 
cognition nationally in the bilingual movement, yet 
past efforts, although commendable, will not be ade- 
quate to meet the bilingual needs of Illinois in the 

2/ 

very near future. 

In the context of this need, the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education accepted an opportunity to organize, 
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Appendix A gives the text of Public Act 78-727. 

2/ 

Appendix B presents a national perspective on 
bilingual education. 
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conduct, and sunonarlze a small, invitational workshop- 
seminar of acknowledged Illinois and national experts 
on bilingual education. ^ The participants chose not 
to spend time delineating the pressing and complex 
nature of the problem but to move into the difficult 
area of next steps — action recommendations. As one 
participant stated: "The time for talk is over; the 
time for action is now." 

Participants ^ worked in four groups, focusing 
on issues and problems relating to teacher prepara- 
tion at the undergraduate and graduate levels, pre- 
paring professionals, and certification. Iftie follow- 
ing report contains the recommendations made by the 
participants. The pcurticipemts believed that most 
essential elements of the problem are covered in the 
following 16 recommendations. In addition, remarks are 
made by Michael J. Bakalis, Superintendent of Public 



^ Support for the workshop-seminar was provided by a 
small grant from the Uhited States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

^ Appendix G is a list of the participants. 
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Xnstruction for the State of Illinois; Hernan 
LaFontaine, Executive Administrator, Office of Bi- 
lingual Education for the New York City Schools; and 
Antonio Salamanca, Consultant in Teacher Prepara- 
tion, California State Commission of Teacher Pre- 
5/ 

paration. 

The conference was attended by Dr. Diego Redondo, 
member of the Illinois Board of Higher Education, and 
his support of the endeavor is acknowledged. The 
role of Dr. Richard I. Miller, Associate Director for 
Academic Affairs, Board of Higher Education, in or- 
ganizing the conference and developing this report 
is noted; and the assistance of Ms. Virginia Sitgraves, 
Staff Associate, Academic Affairs, is noted also. 

November 15, 1974 



Appendix D is a paper prepared by Mr. Salamanca 
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TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

The availability of teachers and teacher-aides 
£or the Illinois bilingual education program will 
constitute a crucial element in the ability of the 
State of Illinois to meet the mandated requirements. 
An increase from 20 bilingual teachers in 1969 to 
500 in 1974 indicates progress, although it is es- 
timated that the Chicago area alone will need 400 
additional teachers to satisfy the provisions set 
forth in Public Law 78-727. ^ 

Field visits have shown that many teachers in 
bilingual programs are not qualified. It seems 
that billngualism is primarily for those teachers who 
teach S:)ani8h in the bilingual program, and meuiy mono- 
lingual teachers are assigned fhere "because they have 
to teach only English". This problem can be alleviated 
through team teaching and other creative approaches. 

At the ^.ime of this report there are two new 
teacher preparation programs in Illinois that focus on 



Information on the Illinois scene in teacher prepara- 
tion is based upon a recent report prepared by Or* 
Isidro Lucas for the Office of the Governor. 
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elementary teachers of bilingual education* but 
higher education In general has given Insufficient 
attention to the needs of Spanish speaking people. 
In the Fall of 1973, the State enrolled in two 
and four year colleges and universities a total of 
498,969 students, of which 6,808 were Spanish speak- 
ing, or approximately 1.4 percent. ^ 

Some colleges and universities are exploring 
the possibilities of creating progreuns for develop- 
ing teachers for bilingual education, but others 
still view the bilingual area primarily as a career 
outlet for surplus language teachers. Programs and 
curricula often are changed more in label than In 
fact. The conferees believed that a vigorous effort 
Is needed to Increase the numbers of Spanish speaking 
pupils in institutions of higher education in general 
and to create programs that prepare bilingual teachers 
In particular. 



Illinois Board of Higher Education. Data Book on 
Illinois Higher Education , April 1974. 
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All reconunendatlons were presented Initially 
at the workshop-seminar, then they were sent to 
each participant for their further consideration 
and comments. The following three general admin- 
istrative recommendations are applicable to both 
undergraduate and graduate programs: 
I* Support for bilingual teacher education should 
be built within colleges or universities* the 
State Board of Education and state government 
in general, stressing broad benefits to the 
institution, state governments, and general 
population . 

II. New options should be encouraged within exist- 
ing degree progreuns where support for new degree 
programs is difficult to obtain . However, this 
recommendation should not be construed as say- 
ing that institutions can be content with 
minor or superficial modifications in exist- 
ing programs. 

III. Inter ins t i tu tional cooperative programs among 
public and private colleges and universities are 
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desirable because^ resottrces af. individual 
institutions usually are not sufficient to 
"99. it alone . " 

The follov/ing three recommendations are directed 
to colleges and universities that have bilingual pro- 
grams in planning and implementation stages. 

IV. Specific competencies needed for teaching in 
bilingual educational programs should be 
identified , and programs should be designed to 
achieve these competencies . 

V. Bilingual graduate teacher education programs 
should be highly individualized, and courses 
should be based more on compentencies mastered 
than content covered . 

VI. Course credit should be given for authenticated 
and relevant campus and/or off-campus educational 
experiences * 

undergraduate Programs 

This general format is suggested for undergraduate 
bilingual teacher preparation programs, but the con- 
ferees stressed that other approaches may be needed 
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to meet various institutional circumstances and 
patterns. ^ Multi-disciplinary approaches should 
be emphasized. 

Bilingual Teacher Education Program 
(Elementary) 

General education™ —————————---—— 30 hours 

Spanish (or other target language) 

A. Communication skills in Spanish 

1. demonstrated proficiency as certified 
by Department of Languages 

2. course work 

3. combination of one and two 

B. Dialectology 

Area of specialization in bilingual 

studies 24 hours 

Philosophical and historical perspectives 
on bilingual education 

Multicultural foundations of education 

Linguistic development of the bilingual 
child 



For another model, see Appendix E for the report 
on "Guidelines for the Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers of Bilingual-Bicultural Educa- 
tion, " that is distributed by the Center for 
Applied Linguistics* 
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Comparative linguistics 

Professional Preparation- -—"——-——™- 36 hours 

Language teaching techniques 

Teaching in related areas* such 
as reading 

Children's literature 

Teaching content areas # such as art# 
dramatics* mathematics* music* 
science* and social studies. 

Curriculum and instruction in bi- 
lingual elementary school 
programs 

Testing emd measurement of children 
in bilingual programs 

Student teaching in bilingual programs 

Electives— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 30 hours 

Total number of hours 120 

Graduate Programs 

Program participants may include bilingual teachers 
without background in the skills and competencies needed 
in bilingual education programs; bilingual teachers 
currently teaching in other curri'culum areas; pro- 
ject directors and other administrative personnel; 
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and teachers with degrees in other curriculum areas. 
In the larger perspective « graduate programs in bi- 
lingual education should serve the need for leader- 
ship positions in bilingual education. And pro- 
gram flexibility is needed to accommodate the varied 
backgrounds and escpertise of potential students. 

The report by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
recommends that the graduate program cover these areas t 
language proficiency, linguistics, culture, instruc- 
tional methods, curriculum utilization and adaption, 
assessment, and school-commdnity relations. Other 
areas recommended are action-based research in bi- 
lingual education, and sociological perspective on 
matters such as the status of language minority 
groups and the American School as a social unit. 
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PREPARItm THOSE WITH DEGREES FROM 
OUTSIDE THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

The conferees put £orth these reconunendations t 
VII. Every effort should ^ made to acquaint those 
holding degrees from outside the continental 
Uhited States with available options . 
Some of these options are: 

a. , Individuals can present their transcripts 

and credentials and professional exper- 
ience data to a college for evaluation. 

b. Individuals can go to the Chicago Board 
of Examiners for an evaluation of trans- 
cripts, credentials and professional ex- 
perience data; and also they can apply 
directly to the Illinois Certification 
Board in Springfield for an evaluation of 
their transcripts, credentials, and pro- 
fessional experience. 

c. niose with degrees such as Normallstas 
Superlores may find it more expeditious 
to earn state cortification by completing 
a graduate rather than an undergraduate 
program* 
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d. If the transcript evaluation process 
awards an Individual something less than 
a Bachelor of Arts degree but 30 or 
more credit hours, he or she may be 
eligible for a teacher aide certificate. 
Teacher aide positions can serve as an 
entry point Into the education career 
ladder. 

e. Those who have not earned 30 hours of 
college credit may be employed as teach- 
er aides* and they can receive certifi- 
cation If they complete an educational 
program that Is developed by their dis- 
trict. Downstate school districts can* 
develop programs In conjunction with 
colleges which may or may not offer 
college credit to the teacher aides. In 
order to follow this educational route« 
school districts must have their pro- 
posals approved by the State Certification 
Board. The Bilingual Education Servl<2e 
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Center in conjunction with Governor's 
State University, currently is develop- 
ing a prototype program. 

VIII. A blue ribbon committee should study and make 
recommendations to the Board of Examiners 
and the Certification Board on the evaluation 
and certification of transcripts and experi- 
ences from other lands . This committee should 
include individuals who are preparing pro- 
fessionals who have degrees and certificates 
from another country . 

IX. Institutions gj^ higher education should develop 
programs ^ meet the needs of individuals 

who hold the Mtarmalistaa Superiores or similar 
degrees . programs should include pro- 

visions fflt granting credit for authenti- 
cated and relevant campus andZor off-eampus 
experiences . 

X. Legislation should be enacted to allow greater 
flexibility in State certification requirements . 
For example* changes should be made in the 



in 
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school code to counteract the current prac- 
tice of requiring from the immigration de- 
partment a declaration of intent form as 
the only acceptable means of citizenship 
intentions. 

XI. All available sources of funding should be 
explored , and teachers in bilingual programs 
should bg. offered financial aid including 
assistance with tuition costs . 

XII. State and Federal funds should provide in- 
centive monies to encourage colleges and 
universities in developing and implementing 
quality teacher education programs for bi.- 
lingual education . 

XIII. Colleges and universities should assist 
schools in developing new patterns q£, teacher 
recruitment that identify potential bilingual 
teachers from among those who are bom in 
the united States as well as among the for- 
eign born . 
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CERTIFICATION 

Participants in the Workshop-Seminar made 
these recommendations in considering rec[uirements 
for teacher certification for bilingual teaching: 

XIV. Titles of bilingual certificates and/or e n- 
dorsements should include the certificate 
name and the languages that the applicant 
is qualified to teach . This identification 
will entitle the holder to opportunities 
associated with the basic license and the 
opportunity of working in a bilingual class- 
room at the grade level and with the sub- 
jects indicated by the basic certificate. 

XV. Attainment of bilingual requirements 
necessary for certification and/or endorse- 
ment should be possible within the framework 
of established undergraduate programs . How- 
ever, the cognitive orientation of culturally 
and linguistically different learners as well 
as particular aspects of the teaching- learn- 
ing process that are associated with bilingual 
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education need to be taken into account. 
XVI. Certification and/or endorsement for teaching 
in bilingual classrooms should include these 
competencies t l ANGUAGE t English , target 
language , oral/aural , reading comprehension * 
writing , general linguistics . CULTURAL : 
target population's culture ag. well as. that 
of the united States . METHOD S t social/psv- 
chological foundations with focus gn the bi- 
lingual child , bilingual curriculum develop- 
ment, bilingual teaching strategies, teach- 
ing of reading with focus on the bilingual 
student . FIELD EXPERIENCE ; including stu- 
dent teaching ? target population community 
leaders, agencies, community groups and 
oaniaations . 

Those directly involved in the certification 
process need to maintain procedures for receiving 
input from state department officials as well as 
those at the school level who teach in bilingual 
programs • 
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In conclusion : The workshop->semlnar marked 
an Important beginning o£ a statewide dialogue on 
problems and concerns related to bilingual educa- 
tion, and the participants moved into the difficult 
arena o£ next steps. Further e££orts are needed to 
go beyond what was possible in two intensive dsya, 
and the work of this group should be helpful to 
these subsequent efforts. Already there are evidences 
of positive steps that have been taken as a result 
of the workshop-Seminar. 

The State of Illinois is moving ahead to meet 
the mandate of Public Act 78-727# and there are 
substantial evidenc^^s of an attitude of cooperation 
and good will in meeting this challenge and oppor- 
tunity. The conferees personified this spirit* and 
their efforts can serve as a bellwether of things 
to come for bilingual education in the State of 
Illinois. 
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APPENDIX A 
PU BLIC ACT 78-727 

AN ACT to add Section 2-3.39 and Article 14C to "The School 
Code", approved March 18, 1961, as amended, and to cunend Sections 
10-22. 38a and 34-18.2 thereof. 

Be it enacted bv the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented In the General Assembly t 

Section 1. Section 2-3.39 and Article 14C are added to "The 
School Code", approved March 18, 1961, as amended, and Sections 
10-22. 38a and 34-18.2 thereof are amended, the amended Sections, 
the added Section and Article to read as follows: 

(Ch. 122, new par. 2-3.39) 

See. 2-3.39. Department of Transitional Bilingu al Education. 
TO establish a Department of Transitional Bil ingual Education to 
be operative within 3 months after the effective date of this 
amendatory Act of 1973. In selecting s taff for the Department of 
Transitional Bilingual Education the Superint endent shall give 
preference to persons who are natives of for eign countries where 
languages to be used in transitional bilingual educat ion programs 
are the predominant languages. The Department of Transitional 
Bilingual Education has the power and duty toi 
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(1) Administer and enforce the provisions of Article 14C 

of this Code including the power to promulgate any necessary rules 
and regulations . 

(2) Study, review, and evaluate all available resources 
and prog rams that, in whole or in Part, are or could be directed 
towards meeting the language capability needs of children and 
adults of limited English-speaking ability residing in the State . 

(3) Gather information about the theory and practice of 
bilingual education in this State and elsewhere, and encourage 
experimentation and innovation in the field of bilingual educa- 
tion . 

(4) Provide for the maximum practical involvement of par- 
ents of bilingual children, transitional bilingual education 
teachers, representatives of community groups, educators, and 
layman knowledgeable in the field of bilingual education in the 
formulation of policy and procedures relating to the administration 
of Article 14C of this Code . 

(5) Consult with other public departments and agencies, in- 
cluding but not limited to the Department of Community Affairs, 
the Department of Public Welfare, the Division of Employment 
Security, the Commission Against Discrimination, and the united 
States Department of Healths Education, and Welfare in connection 
with the administration of Article 140 of this Code . 

.*■ ■ 
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(6) Make recommendations in the areas of oreservice and 
in-service training for transitional bilingual education teachers, 
curriculum development, testing and testing mechanisms, and the 
development of materials for transitional bilingual education 
programs . 

(7) Undertake any further activities which may assist in the 
full implementation of Article 14C of this Code and to make an 
annual report to the General Aaseitnblv to include an evaluation 

of the^rogrcun. the need for continuing such a program, and re- 
commendations for improvement . 

ARTICLE 14C. TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-1) 

Sec. 14C-1. The General Assembly finds that there are large 
numbers of children in this State who come from environments vhere 
the primary language is other than English. Experience has shown 
that public school classes in which instruction is given only 
in English are often inadequate for the education of children 
whose native tongue is another language. The Gen eral Assembly 
believes that a program of transitional bilingual education can 
meet the needs of these children and facilitate their integration. 
into the regular public school curriculum. Therefore, pursuant 
to the policy of this State to insure eoual education al opportunity 
to every child, and in recognition of the educational needs of 
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children of limi ted English- speaking ability, and in recogni- 
tion of the Bucee as of the limited existing bilingual programs 
conducted pursuant to Sections 10-22, 38a and 34-18,2 of The School 
Code, it is the purpose of this Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of transit ional bilingual education programs in the public 
schools, and to p rovide supplemental financial assistance to 
help local scho ol districts meet the extra costs of such pro- 
grams . 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-2) 

Sec. 14C-2. Definitions. Unless the context indicates 
otherwis e, the terms used in this Article have the follov/ing 
meanings : 

(a) "Superintendent's Office" means the Office of the 
Superintendent of public Instruction : 

(b) "Certification Board" means the State Teacher Certi- 
fication Board : 

(c) "School District" means anv school district established 
under this Code: 

(d) "Childre n of limited English-speaking ability" means 
(1) children who were not born in the United States whose native 
tongue is a langu age other than English and who are incapable of 
performing ordinary classwork in English? and (2) children who 
were born in the United States of parents possessing no or limited 
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English-speaking ability and who are incapable of performing 
ordinary classwork in English ; 

(e) "Teacher of transitional bilingual education" means a 
teacher with a speaking and reading ability in a language other 
than English in which transitional bilingual education is offered 
and with communicative skills in English t 

(f) "Progrcun in transitional bilingual education" means a 

full-time program of instruction (1) in all those courties or sub^ 

iects which a child is required bv law to receive and which are 

required by the child's school district which shall be given in 

the native language of the children of limited English-speaking 

ability who are enrolled in the program and also in English^ (2) 

in the reading and writing of the native language of the children 

of limited English-speaking ability who are enrolled in the program 

and in the oral comprehension, speaking, reading a nd writing of 

English, and (3) in the history and culture of the coun try, territory 
1 

or geographic area which is the native land of the parents of 
children of limited English-speaking ability who are enrolled in 
the program and in the history and culture of the Uni ted States? or 
a part-time program of instruction based on the educational needs 
of those children of limited English speaking ability who do not 
need a full-time program of instruction. 
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Ch. 112, new par. 14C-2.1) 

Sec. 14C"2.1. School boards of anv school districts that 
maintain a recognized school, whether operating under the general 
law or under a special charter, may until duly 1. 1976. depending 
on available state aid, and shall thereafter, subject to any limi- 
tations hereinafter specified^ establish and maintain such transi- 
tional bilingual programs as may be needed for children of limited 
English"Speaking„ ability as authorized by this Article . 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-3) 

Sec. 14C"3. Language classification of children: establish- 
ment of programs; period of participationjt examination. Each school 
district shall ascertain^ not later than the first day of March . 
under regulations prescribed by the Superintendent's office, the 
number of children of limited English-speaking ability within the 
school district, and shall classify them according to the language 
of which they possess a primary speaking ability, and their grade 
leyel. age or achievement level . 

When, at the beginning of any school year, there is within 
an attendance center of a school district not including children 
who are enrolled in existing private school systems. 20 or more 
children of limited English-speaking ability in any such language 
classification, the school district shall establish, for each 
classification, a program in transitional bilingual education for 
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the children therein? provided^ however^ that a school district 
ma y establish a program in transitional bilingual educa^tion with 
^ ipfect to any classification with less than 20 children therein . 

Every school^age child of limited English-speaking ability 
not enrolled in exj.stina private school syatt^ms shall be enrolled 
and part-icipate in the program in transitional bilingual education 
established for the classification to which he belongs by the school 
district in which he resides for a period of 3 years or until such 
time as he achieves a level of English language skills which will 
enable him to perform successfully in classes in which instruction 
is given only in English* whichever shall first occur . 

A child of limited English-speaking ability enrolled in a 
program in transitional bilingual education may, in the discretion 
of the school district and subject to the approval of the child's 
parent or legal guardian, continue in that program for a period 
longer than 3 years . 

An examination in the oral comprehension, speaking, reading 
and writing of English, as prescribed bv the Superintendent's 
Office, shall be administered annually to all children of limited 
English-speaking ability enrolled and participating in a i>ro- 
gram in transitional bilingual education. No s chool district 
shall transfer a child of limited English-speaking abil ity out 
of a program in transitional bilingual education prio r to hia 

r>7 
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third year of enrollment therein unless the parents of the 
child approve the transfer in writing, and unless the child has 
received a score on said examination which, in the determination 
of the Superintendent's Office, reflects a level of English 
language skills appropriate to his or her grade level . 

If later evidence suggests that a child so transferred is 
Btill handicapped bv an inadequate command of English, he may 
be re^-enrolled in the program for a length of time equal to that 
which remained at the time he was transferred . 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-4) 

Sec. 14C-4. Notice of enrollment: content; rights of 
parents. No later than 10 days after the enrollment of any 
child in a program in transitional bilingual education the school 
district in which the child resides shall notify by mail the 
parents or legal guardian of the child of the fact that their 
child has been enrolled in a program in transitional bilingual 
education. The notice shall contain a simple, nontechnical des- 
cription of the purposes, method and content of the program in 
which the child is enrolled and shall inform the parents that thev 
have the right to visit transitional bilingual education classes 
ip which their child is enrolled and to come to the school for a 
conference to explain the nature of tremsitional bilingual educa- 
tion. Said notice shall further inform the parents that they 
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have the absolute right, if thev so wish, to withdraw their 
child from a program in transitional bilingual education in the 
manner as hereinafter provided . 

The notice shall be in writing in English and in the lan- 
guage of which the child of the parents so notified possesses a 
primary speaking ability . 

Any parent whose child has been enrolled in a program in 
transitional bilingual education shall have the absolute right, 
either at the time of the original notification of enrollment 
or at the close of any semester thereafter, to withdraw his child 
from said program bv providing written notice of such desire to 
the school authorities of the school in which his child is enrolled 
or to the school district in which his child resides? provided 
that no withdrawal shall be permitted unless such parent is inform- 
ed in a conference with school district officials of the nature of 
the program . 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-5) 

Sec. 14C-5. Nonresident children? enrollment and tuition ? 
•joint programs. A school district mav allow a nonresident child 
of limited English-speaking ability to enroll in or attend its 
program in transitional bilingual education and the tuition for 
such a child shall be paid by the district in which he resides ? 

Any school district may join with any other school district 
or districts to provide the progreuns in transitional .bilingual 
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education required or permitted bv this Article . 
(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-6) 

Sec. 14C"6. Placement of children. Children enrolled in 
a program of transitional bilingual education whenever poaaible 
shall be placed in olaaaes with children of approximately the 
sams age and level of educational attainment, if children of 
different age groups or educational levels are combincad. the 
school district so combining shall ensure that the instruction 
given each child is appropriate to his or her level of educa- 
tional attaifiuant and the school districts shall keep adequate 
records of the educational level and progress of each child en- 
rolled in a program. The maximum student-teacher ratio shall be 
set bv the Superintendent's Office and shall reflect the special 
educational needs of children enrolled in programs in transi- 
tional bilingual education. Programs in transitional bilingual 
education shall* whenever feasible, be located in the regular 
public schools of the district rather than separate facilities. 

Sec. 14C-7. Participation in extracurricular activities 
of public schools. ^ Instruction in courses of subjects included 
in a program of transitional bilingual education Which are not 
mandatory may be given in a language other than English. In those 
courses or subjects in which verbaliaation is net essential to an 
understanding of the subject matter, including but not necessarily 
limited to art, music and physical education, children of limited 
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Enqlish-speakinq ability shall participate fully with their 
English-speaking contemporaries in the regular public school 
classes proyided for said subjects. Each school district shall 
ensure to children enrolled in a program in transitional bilin- 
gual education practical and meaningful opportunity to participate 
fully in the extracurricular activities of the regular public 
schools in the district. 

(Ch. 127, new par. 14C-8) 

Sec. 14C-8. Teacher certif icationr qualifications? issuance 
of certificate'^. No person shall be eligible for employment bv 
a school district as a teacher of transitional bilingual educa- 
tion unle.'^s he meets the requirements set forth in this section. 
School >1istr. l cts shall give preference in employing transitional 
bilingual education teachers to those individuals who have the 
relevant foreign cultural background established through residency 
abroad or by being raised in a non-English speaking enrivonment. 
The Certification Board shall issue certificates valid for teach- 
ing transitional bilingual education to any person who presents 
it with satisfactory evidence that he (a) possesses an adequate 
speaking and reading ability in a language other than English in 
which transitional bilingual education is offered and communica- 
tive skills in English, and (b) possesses a current and valid 
teaching certificate issued pursuant to Article 21 of this Code 

r > ..-I 
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or (g) possessed within one year jarevious to his applying for 
a certificate under this Section a yalid teaching certificate 
issued by a foreign country, or other eyidence of teacher prepara* 
tion as may be determined to be sufficient bv the Certification 
Boardj^ proyided that any person seeking a certificate under Bub» 
section (c) of this Section must meet the following additional 
requirements ; 

(1) Such person must be in good health; 

(2) Such Person must be of sound moral character? 

(3) Such person must be legally present in the Uhited 
States and possess legal authorization for employment: 

(4) Such person must not be employed to replace any presently 
employed teacher who otherwise would not be replaced for any 
reason. 

Certificates issuable pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
Section shall be issuable only during the 2 years immediately 
following the effectiye date of this Act^ and shall be yalid 
for a period of 6 years following their date of issuance. Such 
certificates and the persons to whom they are issuad shall be 
exempt from the proyisions of Article 21 of this Code except for 
Sections 21"12. 21»13, 21»16, 21-17, 21»19. 21»21. 21»22. 21»23 
and 21-24. 
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(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-9) 

Sec. 14C-9. Tenure? minimum salaries. Anv person employed 
as a teacher of transitional bilingual education whose teaching 
certificate was issued pursuant to subsection (c) of Section 
14C-8 of this Article shall have such employment credited to him 
for the purposes of determining under the provisions of this 
Code eligibility to enter upon contractual continued service? 
provided that such employment immediately precedes and is con- 
secutive with the year in which such person becomes certified 
under Article 21 of this Code. 

For the purposes of determining the minimum salaries payable 
to persons certified under subsection (c) of Section 14C-8 of 
this Article/ such persons shall be deemed to have been trained 
at a recognized institution of higher learning. 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-10) 

See. 14C-10. Parent and community rarticipation . School 
districts shall jprovide for the maximum practical involvement of 
parents of children in transitional bilingual education programs. 
Each school district shall, accordingly^ establish a parent 
advisory committee which affords parents the opportunity effectively 
to express their views and which ensures that such programs are 
Planned, operated, and evaluated with tha involvement of, and in 
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consultation with parents of children served bv the programs. 
Such committees shall be composed of parents of children en-' 
rolled in transitional bilingual education programs, transitiona l 
bilingual education teachers, counselors* and representatives 
from community groups; provided* however, that a majority of 
each committee shall be parents of children enrolled in the 
transitional bilingual education program. 
(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-11) 

Sec. 14G-11. Preschool or summer school programs. A 
school district may establish on a full or part»time basis pre- 
school or summer school progreuns in transitional bilingual 
education for children of limited English-speaking ability or 
loin with the other school districts in establishing such pre- 
school or summer programs. Preschool or summer programs in 
transitional bilingual education shall not substitute for pro- 
grams in transitional bilingual education required to be pro- 
vided during the regular school year. 

(Ch. 122, new par. 14C-12) 

Sec. 14C-12. Account of expenditures? cost report; re- 
imbursement. Each school district shall keep an accurate, detail- 
ed and separate account of all monies paid out by it for the pro- 
qrams in transitional bilingual education required or permitted 
by this Article including transportation costs, and shall 
annually report thereon for the school year ending June 30 
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incHcatinq the average per pupil expenditure. Each school dis- 
trict shall be reimbursed for the amount bv which such costs ex- 
ceed the average per pupil expenditure by such school district 
for the education of children of comparable age who are not in 
anv special education program. 

Applications for preapproval for reimbursement for costs 
of transitional bilingual education progrsuns must be first sub- 
mitted through the office of the county superintendent of schools 
to the Superintendent's Office at least 60 days before a transi- 
tional bilingual education program is started, unless a justi- 
fiable exception is granted by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Applications shall set forth a plan for transitional 
bilingual education established and maintained in accordance 
with this article. Reimbursement claims for transitional bi- 
lingual education programs shall be made as follows » 

Each school district shall file its claim computed in 
accordance with rules prescribed bv the Superintendent's Office 
with the county superintendent of schools, in triplicate, on 
or before August 1. for approval on forms presqr i bed bv the 
Superintendent's Office. Data used as a basis of reimbursement 
claims shall be for the school year ended on JUne 30 preceding. 
The county superintendent of schools shall check and upon appro- 
val^rovide the Superintendent's Office with the original and 
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one eoDv of the olaims on or before August 15. The Suoerin- 
tendent'a Office before approving anv such claims shall de- 
termine their ao euraGv and whether thev are based upon services 
and fac ilities provided under approved programs. Utoon approval 
he shall transmit bv September 20 the State report of claims 
to the Comptroller and prepare the vouchers showing the amounts 
due the respective counties for their school district's re- 
imbursement claims. If the Superintendent's Office finds that 
he will be unable to make a final determination of the accuracy 
of such claims bv September 20 he shall direct the Comptroller 
to pay 3/4 of the amount of such claims bv Septerriber 30^ and the 
remainder shall be paid before December 1. In this events the 
amount of the final pavment shall be adjusted to reflect any 
partial disapproval of a claim bv the Superintendent's Office. 
If the Comptroller pays 3/4 of the amount of any such ^laim^ 
as aforesaid* and such amount exceeds the amount of the claim 
which the said school district is legally entitled to receive, 
then the Superintendent's Office shall notify the school district 
to return to the State Treasurer* by Deceirtber 1. the excess amount. 
If the money appropriated by the General Assembly for such pur- 
pose for any year is insufficient* it shall be apportioned on 
the basis of the claims approved. 
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Failure on the part of the school district to prepare and 
certify tho report of claims due under this Section on or before 
August 1 of any year, and its failure thereafter to prepare 
and certify such report to the county superintendent of schools 
within 10 days after receipt of notice of such delinquency sent 
to it by the Superintendent's Office by registered mail, shall 
constitute a forfeiture bv the school district of its right to 
be reimbursed by the State under this Section. 

(Ch. 122, par. 10-22. 38a) 

Sec. 10-22. 38a. Bilingual programs. To provide programs 
in a language other than English for those children whose first 
language is other than English, subject to the approval of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction pursuant to Article 14C 
of The School Code. Upon approval of the program the School 
Board shall be entitled to payment from the State of Illinois for 
the services and materials rec[uired. 

(Ch. 122, par. 34-18.2) 

Sec. 34-18.2. Bilingual programs. The Board of Education 
may provide programs in a language other than English for those 
children whose first language is other than English. Such pro- 
grams are subject to the approval of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction pursuant to Article 14C of The School Code . Upon 
approval of the program the Board shall be entitled to payment 
from the State of Illinois for the services and materials required. 
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APPENDIX B 

AN OVERVIEW OP BILINGUAL EDUCATION TODAY ^ 

Nuirtber s£ bilingual programs ; 

To what extent, then, have bilingual programs been repli- 
cated nationally? At present the exact figures are not avail- 
able because the data are scattered among an assortment o£ fund- 
ing agencies. However, in an e££ort to remedy this situation 
the Center £or Applied Linguistics has recently undertaken the 
preparation of a directory listing national bilingual programs, - 
Although data are still being gathered. Brisk estimates that 
approximately 450 to 500 bilingual programs are presently op- 
erating in the United States. 0£ these, 216 are supported by 
Title VII federal £unds; between 200 and 250 are financed by 
state and local £unds, special grants, and private endowments. 

Geographic location: 

The geographical distribution o£ bilingual programs in- 
cludes 30 states, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Saipan. The greatest concentration of programs is found in the 
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This material is contained in materials entitled, "Bilin- 
gual Education: The National Perspective," and written by 
Ms. Maria Medina Swanson, Director of the Illinois Bilingual 
Education Service Center. The material is used through the 
courtesy of The American Council on Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages; Gilbert A. Jarvis who edited Volume V of the ACTFL 
Review entitled. Responding to N[gw Realities ? and Ms. Maria 
Medine Swanson. 
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continental United States-the Southwest, the Northeast, and 

the Midwest. California and Texas have the largest numbers of 

Title VII programs, with 62 and 41 respectively. However, the 

number of programs In Massachusetts and Illinois Is even greater 

due to the allocation of state funds for bilingual education. 

There are approximately 124 programs In Massachusetts 

and 100 In Illlnols-of which 95 operate under state funds. 

Other states with significant numbers of bilingual programs 

are New York, with 25 Title VII programs and 22 sponsored by 

12/ 

the New York City Board of Education } New Mexico, with 12 
Title VII programs and, according to Brisk, a considerable 
number of locally sponsored projects } and finally, Arizona, 
with nine, and Colorado, with seven federally funded bilingual 
programs . 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Title VII Bilingual Programs 1972-1973 



Alaska 1 
Arizona 9 
California 62 
Colorado 7 
Connecticut 3 
Florida 3 
Guam 1 



Maine 3 



Oregon 1 



Mariana Islands 1 Pennsylvania 2 



Massachusetts 7 
Michigan 4 
Montana 3 
New Hampshire 1 
New Jersey 4 



Puerto Rico 1 



Rhode Island 2 



South Dakota 1 



Texas 41 



Utah 1 
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Idaho 1 New Mexico 12 Vermont 1 

Illinois 4 New York 26 Virgin Islands I 

Indiana 2 Ohio 1 Washington 2 

Louisiana 4 Oklahoma 3 Wlsconslnl 

Source: Guide to Title VII ESEA Blllngual-Blcultural Projects 

in the United States: 1972-1973 

Linguistic distribution : 

The languages Involved In the Title VII programs are Spanish, 

French, Chinese, Portuguese, Japanese, Russian, Italian, Cha- 

morro, and 13 Indian languages-Navajo, Yuk, Porno, Ute, Passa- 

maquoddy. Crow, Northern Cheyenne, Cree, Zunl, Keresan, Choctaw, 
14/ 15/ 

and Cherokee . In addition, the state of Massachusetts 

(Mazzone) funds programs In Greek, Armenian, and Lithuanian, 
and Illinois recently initiated a progreun In Macedonian and a 
pilot program involving 14 different languages In one elementary 
school . 

Puerto Rico : a special case : 

Although in most programs English is the other language 

16/ 

(the second or foreign language). In Puerto Rico- the situa- 
tion Is reversed. Children of Puerto Rlcan parents returning 
to the Island after living for prolonged periods In the United 
States often do not know sufficient Spanluh to understand 
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school subjects In that language. Hence, In the Puerto Rican 
bilingual program English is used as the language of instruction, 
«hile Spanish is taught as a second lanaguage. 

Spanish programs are by £ar the most numerous, leading all 
the other languages combined by a ratio of more than 10 to 1. 
The Indian languages, headed by Navajo, with 10 projects of its 
ovm, form the second largest block. French, originally repre- 
sented by five programs located in Louisiana, Maine, and New 
Hampshire is expanding due to the establishment of programs In 
Haitian French in New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois. Portu- 
guese and Chinese also have multiple projects. The remaining 
languages are sparsely distributed. 

A fraction of the need : 

To what extent are bilingual programs meeting needs? In 
view of the multiplicity of obstacles that have had to be over- 
come, the number of programs and the variety of language groups 
served is noteworthy. However, even the must optimistic among 
the proponents of bilingual education will readily admit that 
this effort is meeting but a fraction of the need, that although 
progress has been made, it has been painfully slow. The dis- 
crepancy that exists between the number of children from non- 
English-speaking backgrounds in our schools, children who lack 
much more than the linguistic tools to succeed in the middle-class 
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Anglo-orientjd curriculum, and the number of ethnic-minority 
children actually participating in bilingual programs is un- 
doubtedly one of the toughest realities that has to be faced 
The magnitude of the need is exemplified in Tables 2 and 3. 

TABLE 2 

Approximate Number of School-Aged Children in the 

United States Needing Bilingual Education 

Ethnic/Language Group Approximate Number 

Mexican-American 3,100,000 

Puerto Rican 800,000 

Other Spanish Speaking 380,000 

French Speaking 350,000 

American Indian (including Eskimo) 180,000 

Portuguese 60, 000 

Chinese 40, 000 

Japanese 20,000 

Russian 8,000 

Chamorro 7,500 

Other 10,000 

Major States Approximate Number 

California 800«000 

'"«xas 650,000 
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New York 

New Mexico 

Illinois 

Colorado 

Arizona 
Total in the Uhited States 
Source: Pena 

TkBhE 3 

Approximate Nuniber of School-Aged Children in the 
United States Enrolled in Title VII Bilingual Programs 



Ethnic/Language Group Approximate NUirber 

Mexican-American 70,913 

Puerto Rlcan 14,179 

Other Spanish Speaking 6,046 

French Speaking 2,095 

American Indian (including Eskimo) 2,810 

Portuguese 567 

Chinese 636 

Chamorro 240 

Multilingual 2,897 



350,000 
100,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
5,000,000 
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Major States 



Approximate Nurnber 



California 



27,184 



Texas 



34,991 



New York 



10,238 



New Mexico 



5,449 



Illinois 



1,372 



Colorado 



2,212 



Arizona 



3,017 



Total in the United States 



100,391 



Source: Compiled from information listed in Guide to Title VII 
ESEA Bilingual-Bicultural Projects in the United States. 

Need to inform public ; 

Yet, as discouraging as these comparisions may be, they 
provide the motivating force for those committed to the goals 
of bilingual education-the involved teacher, the concerned 
administrator, the determined parent, or the dedicated politi- 
cian- to continue their campaign to inform the public of the 
educational needs of non-English-speaking children. Their 
efforts are essential to the future of bilingual education* 
as Andersson remarks, the greatest task is to convince 
communities that the maintenance of non-English languages is 
desirable and that a non-English-speaking child can become 
literate in English best by first becoming literate in his 

native language. 
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LIST OP PARTICIPANTS 
WORKSHOP - SEMINAR 



1. Dr. Michael J. Bakalls 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

(217) 782-2221 

2. Dr. Gloria Becerra 
Program Officer 

Division of Bilingual Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, Room 3600 ROB 3 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-9576 

3. Miss Sue Bentz 
Assistant Superintendent 

Department of Professional Relations and Services 
Office of the Superintendent of Piiblic Instruction 
212 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 782-3774 

4. Mr. Samuel Betunces 
Professor 

Northeastern Illinois University 
Bryn Mawr at St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 
(312) 583-4050 

5. Mr. Manuel Chavez 

College of Business and Public Service 
Governor's State Uhiversity 
Park Forest South, Illinois 60466 
(312) 534-5000 Ext. 2287 

6. Dr. James Crovmer 
Chairman 

Department of Special Education 
College of Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale« Illinois 62901 
(618) 453-2311 
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7. Mrs. Efluna Dolgado 

Bilingual Program Coordinator and Teacher 
Frank Jlrka School 
1420 West 17th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 
(312) 226-5812 

8. Dr. Angel Diaz 

Assistant Director of Bilingual Programs 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
(309) 438-5829 

9. Dr. Barbara Dubln 
Education Specialist 
Department of Program Approval 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
212 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(.217) 782-3774 

10* Dr. Morton Eleiibogen 
Vice Chairman 
Board of EXcunlners 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Room 1026 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-3920 

11* Mrs. Walklrls Fernandez 
Bilingual Teacher 
Maywood School District #89 
1133 South 8th Avenue 
Maywood, Illinois 60153 
(312) 681-3933 

12* Mr. Salomon Flores 

Director of Spanish Programs 
Chicago State Uhlverslty 
95th and King Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60628 
(312) 224-3900 
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13. Mrs. Carla Floyd 
Academic Program Analyst 
Board of Regents 

616 Myers Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
(217) 782-3770 

14. Dr. Lawrence D. Freeman 

Director of Teacher Education Program Approval 
Department of Professional Relations and Services 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
212 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 782-3774 

15. Mr. Josue Gonzalez 
Director 

Bilingual-Bicultural Institute 
Chicago State university 
95th and King Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60628 
(312) 224-3900 

16. Mr. Aldolfo Jimenez 

Director of Special Language and 

Bilingual Program 
Board of Education of Chicago 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4914 

17. Mr. Hernlui LaFontaine 
Executive Administrator 
Office of Bilingual Education 
110 Livingston Street 

Room 1026 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
(212) 596-8038 

18. Dr. Isidro Lucas 

Assistant to Regional Director 
Spanish Speaking Area 
U.S. Office of Education 
300 South Wacker Drive 
35th Floor 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-1841 
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19. Mr. John B. Jium 
NIE Associate 

National Institute of Education 
Room 817 

1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208 
(202) 254-5767 

20. Dr. Richard I. Miller 

Associate Director for Academic Affairs 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 
119 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
(217) 782-3442 

21. Mr. Gulllermo DeHoogh Oteo 
Associate Director 

Bilingual Education Service Center 
101 North Owen Street 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 60056 
(312) 255-7610 

22. Mr. Robert Pad j en 
Coordinator 

School and College Services 
Illinois State Scholarship Commission 
203 North Wabash 
Room 1600 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 793-3745 

23. Dr. Robert A. Pr Ingle 
Associate Executive Officer 
Board of Governors 

222 South College Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 782-6392 

24. Mrs. Rosa Ramirez 
Coordinator of Community Services 
Illinois State Scholarship Commission 
203 North Wabash 

Room 1600 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 793-3745 
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25* Dr. Diego Redondo, M.D. 
Meinber 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 
530 Wilmot Street 
Deerfield, Illinois 60015 
(312) 945-2255 

26. Mr. Donald J. Reyes 
Associate Professor 

Department of Secondary Professional Education 
Northern Illinois University 
Willis ton 319 

DeKalb, Illinois 60115 9 
(815) 753-1663 

27. Mr. Mario Reynosa 
Director 

MACE 

1? .0 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
(312) 427-4552 

28. Mr. Carmelo Rodriquez 
Executive Director 
ASPRIA, Inc. of Illinois 
767 North Milwaukee 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 
(312) 243-1630 

29. Mr. Ray Rodriguez 
Bilingual Progreun Coordinator 

Waukegan Community unit School District #60 

1020 Glen Rock Avenue 
Waukegcui, Illinois 60085 

(312) 336-3100, Board Annex Ext. 306 

30. Ms. Sylvia Rodriquez 
Program Officer 

U.S. Office of Education 
300 South Wacker Drive 
32nd Floor 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-1230 
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31. Mr. Antonio Salamanca 
Consultant in Teacher Preparation 
California State Commission of Teacher 

Preparation and Licensing 
1020 - 0 Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 445-4438 

32. Mr. Ned Seelye 
Director 
Bilingual Unit 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
188 West Randolph 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 793-3850 

33. Mrs. Mary Marta Silva 
Bilingual Teacher 
Phil Sheridan School 

9035 South Escanaba Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60617 
(312) 768-6823 

34. Mr. Carmen Silvero 
Bilingual Education Program 
Uhiversity of Illinois - Circle Campus 
P.O. Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
(312) 996-3000 

35. Ms. Virginia E. Sitgraves 
Staff Associate 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 
119 South 5th Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
(217) 782-3442 

36. Ms. Maria Medina Swanson 
Director 

Bilingual Education Service Center 
101 North Owen Street 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 60056 
(312) 255-7610 
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37. Dr. Henry Trueba 

Associate Professor o£ Education 
Coordinator o£ the Latino Bilingnal 

Bicultural Program 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-0227 

38. Mr. Luis Vazquez 
Coordinator 
ESAA Bilingual 

Dade County Public Schools 
Lindsey-Hopkins Building 
1410 N.E. Second Avenue 
Room 300 

Miami, Florida 33132 
(305) 350-3301 

39. Dr. Gloria Zamora 

Assistant Professor of Education 
College of Multidisciplinary Studies 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
4242 Piedras Drive East 
Suite 250 

San Antonio, Texas 78285 
(512) 732-2141 Ext. 297 
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A SUGGESTED STANDARD Og. 

BILINGUAL/CROSS-CULTURAL TEACHER PREPARATION W 



Bilingual Teacher Preparation 

A question that is being heard more and more these days is, 
what is a bilingual teacher? An obvious answer is, it is 
a credentialed teacher that is bilingual. But the question 
that goes unanswered is, if we have bilingual teachers cuid 
need even more, what is bilingual teacher preparation? This 
latter question is almost impossible to answer. The princi- 
pal reason is there is no "standard" by which to identify 
much less establish a professional preparation program de- 
signed to prepare a credentialed bilingual teacher. Since 
a "standard" does not exist, it is any program anyone chooses 
to call a bilingual program. In fact, it is one because it 
meets that particular individual's definition of what bilin- 
gual preparation is. 

A handful of states are now attempting to establish "standards'*. 
Among these are Illinois, New Jersey, New Mexico, Texas, and 
others. If they are to have any success and impact, their 
"standards" need to be developed, adopted and promulgated 
by the appropriate state regulatory agency having jurisdic- 
tion over licensure and certification. 



A Suggested Standard 

A bilingual/cross-cultural teacher preparation program shall 
contain three major sections: 3..0 Institutional Requirements, 
2.0 Professional Competence Requirements, and 3.0 Field Work 
Requirements. Specific requirements cure outlined and needed 
to be met even before an institution can be approved for this 
credential program. The Professional Competence requirements 
assure a breath of knowledge and preparation covering three 
areas, target culture, pedagogy and target language. Last 
but not least is a required field experience where the cre- 
dential candidate is evaluated in a real life situation demon- 
strating his/her bilingual/cross-cultural skills* 

An approved program shall meet the following t 



Prepared by Anthony J. Salamanca, Consultant, Teacher 
Preparation, Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
^ Licensing* State of California* Sacramento, California, 

ERXC September, 1974. 
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GUIDELINE 1.0 INSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 



The quality of a program for the preparation of Blllngual/Cross- 
Cultural teachers Is dependent upon total Institution oommlt- 
ment to and Involvement In developing and coordinating that 
program. Diversity of program can be achieved by a concerted 
effort on the part of Institutions of higher education to work 
closely with the target population, community based groups » 
and professional organizations In the program development, 
evaluation of educational needs, and program standards. 

1.1.0 THE INSTITUTION SHALL ENSURE COOPERATION AND 

COORDINATION OF ALL THOSE WHO ARE PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES. 

The following factors shall be Included In a 
professional preparation program submitted for 
r.pproval : 

1.1.1 Evidence of broad Institutional Involve- 
ment in and a CCTwmlitment to prograni^^ ^ 
development. 



within the teacher education Institutions The 
bilingual preparation program should be an 
Institutional program designed, Implemented 
and supported by appropriate all-campus com- 
mittees, division needs, academic offices, 
and the Institutional administration. The 
program should be viewed, developed, and 
Implemented as a total campus enterprise. 



1.1.2 Co operating target population communities,. 
icHool districts « teachers, and credential 
candidates, carefully selected, involved 
In, and committed to on-going program 
8eveiopment . 



Between the institution, school system, and 
community t The Involvement of school district 
personnel, credential candidates, and the tar- 
get population community In program development, 
Implementation, and evaluation on an on-going 
basis should be reflected in the program acti- 
vities as stated. Evidence should be provided 
to show that contributions from all groups were 
Included in developing the program. 
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1.2.0 THE INSTITUTION SWOiX* PROVIDE THE HUNAN AND 
MATERIAL RESOURCES NEEDED TO CARRY OUT THE 
BILINGUAL/CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

1«2«1 AsseBsroent and aesignment of appropriate 
Inititutionsl reeourcea to varloua aspects 
oT the preparation program. 



Qualified Staff ; The effectiveness of any pro- 
gram ultimately depends upon the availability 
and proper use of appropriate resources. There 
should be a full-time faculty person coordinating 
this program who is bilingual/cross-cultural. 
The staff responsible for the implementation of 
different program elements (courses » fieldwork, 
supervision, etc.) should be bilingual/cross- 
cultural and have a specialization (background) 
in the area they implement. 



1.3.0 THE INSTITUTION SHALL PROVIDE FOR THE COOPERATION 
AND COORDINATION OF ALL WHO ARE PARTICIPANTS IN 
THE PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES. 

1.3.1 Careful screening in the selection or 
master terchers ana oanaidate's field 
wwx supervisors . 



Master Teacher selections The institution shall 
establish valid criteria for selecting master 
teachers and college supervisors who guide the 
training experiences of the candidatct. Master 
teacher aiid field work supervisors who work 
with credential candidates are key persons in 
their training. They shall be Bilingual/Cross- 
Cultural and be models for the behavior of the 
candidates during and after the Bilingual/Cross* 
Cultural classroom instruction. 
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GUIDELINE 2.0 PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The following implementation statements are guidelines to 
assist education institutions in developing approved pro- 
grams for the preparation of the Bilingual/Cross-Cultural 
teacher. Diversity in approved programs is desirable and 
to be encouraged. Each institution shall develop and clearly 
indicate the competencies and mastery level required in its 
approved program. 

2.1.0 THE INSTITUTION SHALL PROVIDE FOR A CORE PROFES- 
SIONAL PREPARATION PROGRAM WHICH WILL DEVELOP 
UNDERSTANDING AND DEMONSTRABLE COMPETENCIES IN 
CANDIDATES. EACH PROGRAM SHALL HAVE CLEARLY 
STATED GOALS AND OBJECTIVES WITH SPECIFICATION 
OF PERFORMANCE CRITERIA, LEVELS OF PERFORMANCE 
ACCEPTED AND STATE THE MEANS BY WHICH TO ACHIEVE 
THEM. 



Institutions may provide for the candiate to 
extend his competencies well beyond any stated 
minimums by individualizing and personalizing 
programs. The scope and full range of objec- 
tives selected should reflect the unique phil- 
osophy and professional orientation of each 
institution and should be based on identified 
needs . 



The following factors shall be included in a pro- 
fessional preparation program submitted for approval t 

2.1.1 Provision for the development of competencies 
and Knowledge of culture, including but not 
limited to t 

' Contemporary life style of the target popu- 
lation (their current life style In this 
uniteo staiesi . 

"Target population's mother culture (s) . 



Writing requirements apply only where there is 
a written language for the target population. 



2.1.2 Provieion for the development of competencies 
and Knowieaqe Of bilingual and/or cross- 
cultural teaching techniques, including but 
not limited tot 
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' ' Bilingual teaohing etrategiei 

' Team teaching with the paraprofesaional 

' Perforroanoe based teaching 

' English as a Second (E.S.L.) Language 
Technique 

' Mastery of subject matter teaching authori^ 
zation in the target language 

' Target population language as a second 
language techniqtie 

' Bilingual and/or Cro88"Cultural teaching 
materials development techniques 

' Teaching the bilingual and/or bicultural 

child 

' The teaching of reading in the target 
language 

2.1.3 Provision for the development of competencies 
and Knowledge of the target language, inclu* 
ding but not iireitea to i 

- Communication Level 
' Oral comprehension 
' Aural comprehension 
' Reading 

' Writing 
• Component Level 
' Speaking 
' Writing 

- Linguistics 
' Current 
•Historical 
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GUIDELINE 3.0 FIELD WORK REQUIREMENTS 



3.1.0 THE INSTITUTION SHALL PROVIDE THE CANDIDATE 

FIELD WORK EXPERIENCE INCLUDING STUDENT TEACHING 
WHICH ARE TO RECEIVE THE MAJOR EMPHASIS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION PROGRAM, AND SHALL PRO- 
VIDE FOR INTENSIVE, THOROUGH, REALISTIC EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH CONTINUOUS AND VARIED RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE SCHOOL WITH THE EMPHASIS ON BILINGUAL/ 
CROSS-CULTURAL CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION AND IN THE 
TARGET POPULATION'S COMMUNITY. 



Recniired Field Work Experience t The professional 
preparation program shall involve field work ex- 
periences, inoludino bilingual classroom teaching, 
which has as its primary focus the development 
of competencies that enable the candidate to 
conduct classroom instruction in a bilingual 
and cross-cultural mode. 



The following factors shall be included in a pro- 
fessional preparation program submitted for approval! 

3.1.1 A broad range of experiences in the target 
population's community and schools shaix 
provide contact with students at school, 
in their community^ teachers, field super- 
vlsorsj school administrators « and ooim5unity 
personnel in a variety off settings . 
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P«rhap8 some of the terminology should be defined s 

Bilingual - The ability to function In both the dominant 
language (English) and one other language with 
facility In oral, aural comprehension » plus 
reading and writing ability. 

Cross -Cultural - Extending over one or more groups or classes 
different from one's own environment* 

Competence - The attainment of required ability or qualities 
at a pre-determlned level of acceptability. 

Field Experience - Those experiences and activities which 
place the teacher-candidate In direct contact 
with public school and community environments 
and persons. 

There Is no restriction to this program of only credential 
candidates that are bilingual and/or blcultural. If the 
program developed and approved Is of high quality, then It will 
develop blllnguallty and cross-cultural knowledge and com- 
petence. If a credential candidate happens to be partially 
or fully competent in one or more of the major areas covered 
by the program he/she may challenge that course (s) (module (s)). 
Upon the satisfactory (acceptable) demonstration of the major 
areas of competence and the performance of these competencies 
at the acceptable levels » as stated in the professional com- 
petence requirements of the approved program » a candidate 
may be waived from the required program elements without 
reliance on completion of a specific minimum number of units 
or courses (module (s)). 



Any inquiries pursuant to this Position Paper 
would be greatly received. This is the model 
that has been developed over the last two years 
and I am sure additions or modifications could 
be made. Inquiries may be sent to me» Anthony 
J. Salamanca, Consultant, Teacher Preparation, 
Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, 
1020 "0" Street, Sacramento, California 95814. 



NOTBi Mot to be reproduced without the expressed permission 
of the author. 
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APPENDIX E 

GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 
OP TEACHERS OP BILINGUAL«BICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN Tga UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 12/ 

This statement « designed primarily to apply to teachers of bi- 
lingual-bicultural education in the United States of America* 
is intended to assist teacher certification agencies and educa- 
tional institutions in the establishment of certification stan- 
dards for bilingual-bicultural education teachers « and in the 
design and evaluation of bilingual-bicultural teacher education 
programs. The statement (1) describes the personal qualities 
and minimum professional competencies necessary for the success- 
ful teacher and (2) sets forth the guidelines considered essen- 
tial in designing teacher training programs in bilingual-bi- 
cultural education. 



Introduction 

Bilingual-bicultural education has become one of the most signi- 
ficant and widespread movements in American education in the 
twentieth century. Not since the Renaissance has there been 
such a general acceptance of the idea that the goaln of educa- 
tion might best be served by offering instruction in the native 
language of the learner. The passage of the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act in 1968 helped bring about a major change in our educa- 
tional philosophy # from a rejection or disparagement of other 
languages to a respect for their validity and their value as 
mediums for learning. The cultures of their speakers have come 
to be recognized as forming a valuable part of our national 
heritage* and as occupying an important place in our pluralistic 
society. 

Today* state after state is adopting legislation supporting or 
mandating bilingual-bicultural education. Recent court decisions* 
including one by the Supreme Court* are giving added impetus to 



12/ 

Distr '-buted by the Center For Applied Linguistics* 1611 
N. Keiv Street* Arlington* Virginia 22209. 
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this movement. In order to meet the urgent need for competent 
teachers trained to teach in bilingual-bicultural progrcuns, 
colleges and universities are rapidly instituting teacher train- 
ing programs, and state departments of education are moving 
to prepare or approve credentials in this field* These develop- 
ments have created a need for a set of guidelines which could 
help bring about comparability in training programs, and pro- 
vide a basis for certification requirements which would assure 
high standards of quality for teachers in this field* The 
following guidelines represent an attempt to meet this need* 

Because of the great variation in educational institutions 
which might undertake to prepare teachers for bilingual-bi- 
cultural education programs, these guidelines do not attempt to 
work out a set curriculum or to recommend a specific series of 
course titles* It is not only useful but urgent* however, to 
formulate the principles upon which such a program of teacher 
preparation should rest* 

Accordingly, the guidelines en^haslze personal qualities, atti- 
tudes, skills, experience, and knowledge rather than courses 
and credit hours* The manner of the formulation owes much to 
the documents from different states that were consulted and it 
represents the consensus of a number of leaders in the field, 
drawn from all levels of instruction and supervision, and re- 
presenting a broad range of experience and points of view* The 
development of the guidelines was made possible through a grant 
from the U*S* Office of Education (Title V, EPOA)* 

Although these guidelines are intended to be applicable pri- 
marily to teachei3 at the pre-service level, they will also 
apply to teachers at the in-service level* One cardinal prin- 
ciple must be rigidly observed throughout, namely, that the 
teacher of bilingual-bicultural education should have the same 
quality academic preparation as teachers of other subjects at 
comparable levels* 



Personal Qualities 

The teacher of bilingual-bicultural education should have the 
following qualifications t 

1. -A thorough knowledge of the philosophy and theory 
concerning bilingual-bicultural education and its 
application* 
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2. -A genuine and sincere interest in the education of 

children regardless of their linguistic and cultural 
background, and personal qualities which contribute 
to success as a classroom teacher. 

3. -A thorough knowledge of and proficiency in the child's 

home language and the ability to teach content through 
it; an understanding of the nature of the language 
the child brings with him and the ability to utilize 
it as a positive tool in his teaching. 

4. -Cultural awareness and sensitivity and a thorough 

knowledge of the cultures reflected in the two lan- 
guages involved. 

5. -The proper professional and academic preparation ob- 

tained from a well-designed teacher training program 
in bilingual-bicultural education. 

The guidelines which follow are designed to meet these necessary 
qualifications and describe the various academic areas consider- 
ed essential in teacher training programs in bilingual-bicultural 
education. 



1. Language Proficiency 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability tot 

1. Communicate effectively, both in speaking and under- 
standing, in the languages and within the cultures 
of both the home and school. The ability will in-- 
elude adequate control of pronunciation, grammar, 
vocabulary, and regional, stylistic, and nonverbal 
variants appropriate to the communication context. 

2. Carry out instruction in all areas of the curriculum 
using a standard variety of both languages. 



II. Linguistics 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability tot 

1. Recognize and accept the language variety of the 
home and a standard variety as valid systems of com- 
munication, each with its own legitimate functions. 

2. understand basic concepts regarding the nature of 
language . 

3. Understand the nature of bilingualism and the pro- 
cess of becoming bilingual. 
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4. Understand basic concepts regarding the natural 
effects of contacts between languages and the 
implications of this information for the instruc- 
tional program. 

5. Identify and understand regional, social, and 
developmental varieties in the child's language (s) 
at the phonological, grammatical, and lexical 
levels. 

6. Identify and understand structural differences 
between the child's first and second languages, re- 
cognizing areas of potential interference and 
positive transfer. 

7. Develop curricular activities to deal with areas 
of interference. 

8. understand theories of first and second lanaguage 
learning, differences between child and adult lan- 
guage learning, and their implications for the 
classroom. 



III. Culture 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability tox 

1. Respond positively to the diversity of behavior in- 
volved in cross-cultural environments. 

2. Develop awareness in the learner of the value of 
cultural diversity. 

3. Prepare and assist children to interact success- 
fully in a cross-cultural setting. 

4. Recognize and accept different patterns of child 
development within and between cultures in order 
to formulate realistic objectives. 

5. Assist children to maintain and extend identification 
with and pride in the mother culture. 

6. Understand, appreciate and incorporate into acti- 
vities, materials and other aspects of the instruc- 
tional environment! 

a. The culture and history of the group's 
ancestry. 

b. Contributions of group to history and culture 
of the united States. 

c. Contemporary life style (s) of the group. 

7. Recognize both the similarities and differences 
between Anglo-American and other cultures and both 
the potential conflicts and opportunities they may 
create for children. 
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8« Know the effects of cultural and socio-economic 
variables on the student's learning styles 
(cognitive and affective) and on the student's 
general level of development and socialization. 

9. Use current research regarding the education of 
children in the Uhlted States from diverse lin- 
guistic and cultural backgrounds. 

10. Understand the effects of socio-econor ^c and 
cultural factors on the learner and the educa- 
tional program. 

11. Recognize differences in social structure, in- 
cluding familial organization and patterns of 
authority, and their significance for the 
program. 



IV. Instructional Methods 

This component should enable teachers to assist students in 
achieving their full academic potential in the home language 
and culture as well as in English. To this end, the teacher 
is escpected to demonstrate the following competencies: 

1. Assist children to maintain and extend command of 
the mother tongue and the second language in 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

2. Apply teaching strategies appropriate to distinct 
learning modes and developmental levels, includ- 
ing pre-school, taking into consideration how 
differences in culture affect these and other 
learning variables. 

3. Organize, plan and teach specific lessons in the 
required curriculum areas, using the appropriate 
terminology in the learner's language (s) and ob- 
serving the local district curriculum guidelines. 
Basic elements and methodologies best suited to 
the teaching of reading and language arts, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science^ as a minimum, 
must be identified and applied in the learner's 
language (s) . 

4. Utilize innovative techniques effectively and 
appropriately in the learner's language (s) in the 
various content areas, namely t 
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a. Formulation o£ realistic performance objectives 
and their assessment 

b. Inquiry/discovery strategies 

c. Individualized instruction 

d. Learning centers , 

e. Uses of media and audio-visual materials 

f. Systems approaches to the teaching of reading 
and mathematic skills 

g. Team teaching and cross grouping 

h. Interaction analysis 

5. Develop an awareness of the way in which learner's 
culture should permeate significant areas of the 
curriculum. 

6. Utilize first and/or second- language techniques in 
accordance with the learner's needs at various stages 
of the learning process. 

7. Utilize effective cla^room management techniques, 
for optimal learning in specific situations. 

8. work effectively with paraprofessionals, and other 
adults . 

9. Identify and utilize available community resources 
in and outside the classroom. 



V. Curriculum Utilization And Adaption 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability toi 

1. Identify current biases and deficiencies in existing 
curriculum and iii both commercial and teacher-pre- 
pared materials of instruction. Materials should be 
evaluated in accordance with the following criteriat 

a. Suitability to students' language proficiences 
and cultural escperiences . 

b. Provision and respect for linguistic and cultural 
diversity. 

c. Objectives, scope, and sequence of the materials 
in terms of content areas. 

d. Students' reaction to materials. 

2. Acquire, evaluate, adapt, and develop materials 
appropriate to the bilingual-bicultural classroom. 
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VI. Assessment 

Gei^eya],; The teacher should demonstrate the ability tot 

1. Recognize potential linguistic and cultural biases 
of existing assessment instruments and procedures 
when prescribing a program for the learner. 

2. Utilize continuous assessment as part of the learn- 
ing process. 

3. Interpret diagnostic data for the purpose of pre- 
scribing instructional programs for the individual. 

4. Use assessment data as basis for program planning 
and implementations. 

Language : The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Determine language dominance of the learner in 
various domains of language use—oral and written. 

2. Use assessment results to determine teaching 
strategies for each learner. 

3. Identify areas of proficiency (oral and written: 
vocabulary, syntax, phonology) in the learner's first 
and second language. 

4. Assess maintenance and extension levels of the 
learner ' s language ( s ) . 

Content : The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Evaluate growth using teacher prepared as well as 
standard instruments, in cognitive skills and 
knowledge of content areas utilizing the language 
of the home. 

2. Assess accuracy and relevance of materials utilized 
in the classroom. 

3. Prepare tests to evaluate achievement of proposed 
objectives of instruction. 

Self : The teacher should demonstrate the ability to identify 
and apply procedures for the assessment of: 

1. CXm strengths and weaknesses as a bilingual teacher. 

2. Ovm value system as it relates to the learner, his 
behavior, and his background. 

3. The effectiveness of ovm teaching strategies. 
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VII« School^Coinmunitv Relations 

Current trends in education have specifically Identified the 
significant role of the community In the educational process* 
The knowledge that the community has goals and expectations 
creates for the schools the need to Include, Integrate, and 
enhance those expectations In the regular school program* 

Bilingual education offers distinct opportunities to bridge 
the structural and cultural gap between school and community* 
The school with a blllngual-blcultural education program should 
serve as a catalyst for the Integration of diverse ^cultures 
within the community* 

The teacher should demonstrate the following competencies: 

1* Develop basic awareness concerning the Importance 
of parental and community Involvement for facili- 
tating the learner's successful Integration to his 
school environment* 

2. Acquire skills to facilitate the basic contacts 
and Interaction between the learner's feunllles and 
the school personnel* 

3* Demonstrate leadership In establishing home/community 
exchange of soclo-cultural Information which can 
enrich the learner's Instructional activities* 

4* Acquire, and develop, skills In collecting cul- 
turally relevant Information and materials character- 
istic of both the historical and current life-styles 
of the learner's culture (s) that can serve both for 
curriculum contents and for Instructional activities. 

5. Acquire a knowledge of the patterns of child rearing 
represented In the families of the learners so as to 
better understand the background of the learner's 
behaviors in the classroom* 

6* To act as facilitator for enhancing the parents' 
LOles, functions and responsibilities in the school 
and community* 

7* Serve as a facilitator for the exchange of informa- 
tion and views concerning the rationale, goals, and 
procedures for the instructional programs of the 
school* 

8* To plan for and provide the direct participation of 
the learner's family in the regular instructional 
programs and activities. 
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VIII. Supervised Teaching 

Because o£ the great disparity between theory presented in the 
context of a college environment and practical teaching real- 
ities in a bilingual-bicultural classroom setting, it is essen 
tial that a portion of every teacher training experience 
include on-site supervised teaching experience in a bilingual- 
bicultural program. To the extent possible, relevant com- 
petencies should be demonstrated in the direct context of such 
a classroom setting. 



Participants 

George Blanco, University of Texas at Austin 

Ruth Bradley, Lafayette Parish (La.) Bilingual Program 

Gustavo Gonzalez, Center for Applied Linguistics and 

university of California at Santa Barbara 
Rosa Inclan, Dade County (Fla.) Public Schools 
Richard Light, State University of New York at Albany 
Albar Pena, university of Texas at San Antonio 
Carmen Perez, New York City Board of Education 
John Peterson, Mississippi State university 
Anita Pfeiffer, university of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
John Romo, University of California at Santa Barbara 
Stanton Tong, San Francisco (Cal.) unified School District 
Rudolph C. Troike, Center for Applied Linguistics 
Sylvia Viera, university of Massachusetts at Amherst 



